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A MODERN WROUGHT IRON CHANDELIER 
The Museum has received as a gift from Mrs. Francis F. 
Prentiss, a wrought iron chandelier designed and executed last 
year by Herman Lother, a member of The Society of Arts and 
Crafts in Boston, through whom the purchase was made. It 
was commended for workmanship and design by the exacting 
jury of the Society, which is evidence of its excellence. This gift 
is timely, asitis important that the Museum should begin acquir- 
ing examples of modern craftsmanship to be shown in compari- 
son with fine examples of the great periods in the various crafts. 

In connection with this modern example of wrought iron it 
is interesting to recall that the first purchase from the income 
of the Dudley P. Allen Fund comprised a number of splendid 
pieces of seventeenth century wrought iron from the Peruzzi- 
Medici collection in Florence. A study of these old examples 
in comparison with this modern chandelier is of value to the 
casual visitor and of very great benefit to the modern worker 
in iron, who can learn from this piece, produced so recently in 
this country, that the blacksmith of to-day can still aspire to 
the taste, beauty and workmanship of the great European 
masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. From this 
point of view, fine examples of modern craftsmanship should 
be, when shown in comparison with older work, a tremendous 
stimulus to the craftsman. 

It is hoped that the Museum may be able in the near future 
to secure a number of important pieces of this character for 
its collection. Attention might be called, as an instance, to the 
important collection of American handicraft work formed by 
Mr. George G. Booth, and lent by him to the Detroit Museum 
of Art. This consists of the best obtainable productions by the 
leading art workers of the country. These beautiful examples 
of the taste and skill of the craftsmen of to-day are certain to 
have a marked influence on the prevailing artistic standards of 
the city, and in time to affect the artistic quality and financial 
value of its commercial output. Is there not some one in 
Cleveland who would like to render a similar service for this 
great industrial center? 
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HOME FURNISHINGS PRODUCTION 

A PART OF AMERICA’S RECONSTRUCTION JOB 
RICHARD F. BACH OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
The words industrial art imply the relation of art to industrial 
or mechanical production, which in daily parlance signifies the 
relation of appealing form and color to utility. They mean that 
usefulness, while remaining an essential objective, is shorn of 
its ability to contribute to cultural progress if it is not made 
sufficiently attractive to contribute pleasure to human environ- 
ment. This relation between industry and art is embraced in 
the word design, a type of thinking that Americans have been 
too ready to let others do for them these many years. 

While counting upon mass production as a quick road to 
large figures on our national ledger, we have not been far- 
sighted enough to discover that mass alone becomes an obstacle 
in all articles which constitute our domestic surroundings, if a 
constant and consistently growing appeal does not form a part 
of its reason for being. The exact value to be placed upon the 
material and the design we have for many decades gauged 
incorrectly. The gloss of surface carving will not pass for design. 
The gimcrack assortment of motives which is the merest filmy 
cloak for the structural conception identical in all styles unless 
related to every guiding line in the piece; the gathering of sug- 
gestion repeatedly from books—and usually from poor books 
or designs themselves copied from others of their own ilk with- 
out recourse to originals—brings about a stalemate in design. 
Execution improves, design lags. 

Execution, methods of manufacture, cannot supplant design; 
they can only facilitate design. Without design they serve 
requirements of utility only and might as well be diverted to 
merely mechanical objectives in which appeal to the mind 
through the eye or sense of touch is the least consideration. 
Objects of industrial art without an adequate inspiration in 
design serve their function as well as a piano played when out 
of tune. 

American business men are known to be shrewd, yet their 
shrewdness is too momentary in its application. In the great 
field of the industrial arts commanding an outlay of $500,000,000 
each year these very business men have not taken thought for 
the future. They wail for the designers that Europe has recalled, 
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they lament the fate of American furniture, and turn around to 
make just what they have made before, with a minimum 
improvement, on the plea that design is too expensive; whereas 
correct reasoning would show that good design is an invest- 
ment costing less than any other single factor in industrial arts 
production when considered in terms of ultimate cash returns. 

There is but one help for manufacturers in the industrial arts 
tield—only one: education. They must educate designers, they 
must establish schools for training designers, they must realize 
that design is a cash asset, an all-for-business investment in 
every piece they turn out, in every yard of goods they print or 
weave. They must appreciate that design does not mean 
“fancy” pieces or over-elaboration. In short, they must come 
to the conviction that design means quality and that only good 
design commands a good price. Birch is not mahogany; garish 
convolutions are not ornament. Refinement is the index of 
taste, and taste is the keynote of American industrial advance. 
Education points out the difference between the artistic prog- 
ress of France and the industrial art stalemate of America. 

In many branches of life men have seen the salvation of 
their business enterprises in training of those to whom they 
pay salaries. In the industrial arts field the voice of not one 
manufacturer has been heard in favor of schools to teach 
designers. Rather a million dollars for mass output to achieve 
large selling figures now, than five thousand dollars toward a 
school whose human product will make the one million into ten 
within a few years. Rather hundreds of thousands of inferior 
designs to serve as drugs for American taste than a few hundreds 
of high quality designs that will gain for us the international 
respect without which our product will command no price 
abroad. Rather self-seeking individual factory output than 
unified patriotic endeavor for the good of America. 

Schools we must have—in every branch of industrial art 
production we must have school training as a feeder for the 
factory of the future. Designers will surely always come up 
from the ranks, but if there are potential designers in the ranks 
of factory hands, they deserve the chance to make the journey 
toward a designer’s salary by the line of least resistance. 

The school is a part of the factory, and the fact that it is not 
under the same roof with the machinery of production does not 
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alter this truth. To hesitate to train designers to turn out the 
best for the American market is to waste material, to waste 
effort, to waste money, to waste the precious time which we 
have lost in depending upon Europe so long. 

To the manufacturer we say: The schools you help to found 
now will not thank you for your patronage, for you will be doing 
yourself a favor in contributing to their support. In founding 
schools you are simply putting money in bank. They will 
return many times your cash investment. They will bring you 
designers capable of raising American standards to an eminent 
position among nations. Is it worth while to help yourself? Is it 
worth while to help your field of production? Is it worth while 
to help America? 

By all means let education do the job—let “‘schools, schools, 
always schools” be your slogan, and let us have these schools 
now. Every day lost is a handicap. If you have faith in the 
future of American industrial art, build for that future. Do 
it now. 

And while the schools are being put under way, the educa- 
tional values of museums must not be ignored. Practically all 
of our museums maintaining collections in any of the industrial 
arts fields have made many efforts to reach designers, to appeal 
to manufacturers, to establish the business value of design. To 
develop design without the use of the museum is to study chem- 
istry without the laboratory. 

Thus the Metropolitan Museum of Art is a large central 
laboratory for the designers and manufacturers of the metro- 
politan district. In fact, its lines of effort reach to remote 
corners of the country. It maintains lending collections of 
many kinds—photographs, lantern-slides, maps, charts, actual 
samples of textiles and laces, casts, and even postcards. It dis- 
tributes annually many thousands of photographs which are 
used directly for working up designs in the designing rooms of 
industrial arts producing plants, the cost of such photographs 
being so nominal a consideration that that department of the 
Museum is constantly overworked. In the Museum building it 
maintains enormous collections of direct value to men in the 
practical fields, a convenient textile study room, ten thousand 
samples of textile art of all times, many costumes—this much 
in the textile field alone. The entire collection of industrial arts 
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objects embraced under the general title of decorative arts 
numbers fifty thousand. There are published a large number of 
bulletins and leaflets describing the work of the Museum in the 
educational field. These are widely distributed in many thou- 
sands each year. 

There is maintained a docent service involving the entire 
time of three Museum instructors engaged in bringing home to 
visitors of all kinds and classes the value of individual pieces or 
of entire collections. There are given annually several courses 
of public lectures. There is maintained for the benefit of manu- 
facturers, designers, craftsmen, and artisans a special depart- 
ment in charge of an experienced chief whose office it is to 
make the collections directly accessible, to assist in finding 
suggestions, recommending developments in design, and in 
general, in working out the direct influence of the finest things of 
all times for the greater good of American design in the present. 

The Metropolitan Museum regards it as the sincerest form 
of war-time effort to contribute in this way toward the steady 
development of the arts of peace in anticipation of commercial 
rivalry during the reconstruction that will surely follow the 
world conflict. In Washington legislators have given thought 
to methods of steadying our lives when the job over there is 
finished. They have foreseen that we must now prepare those 
counterweights which will help to bring us back to an even 
keel. Among these counterweights, the arts will play a leading 
part. In order that they may assist in making comfortable, 
convenient, and attractive the environment of our returning 
fighters, in order that they may assure the predominance of 
America in the industrial arts producing field, manufacturers 
must give thought to the education of designers. They must 
build for the future. They must found schools and profit by the 
splendid efforts of our great museums. For New Yorkers, the 
Metropolitan Museum offers advantages unequaled by those 
of any public institution devoted to educational purposes 
beyond the public schools themselves. 


Miss Helen Gilchrist of the Educational Department has gone 
to New York for training preparatory to sailing for Y.M.C.A. 
hut work in France. She will be missed by the children and 
the Museum staff alike. 
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THE RELATION OF THE MUSEUM TO 

LOCAL INDUSTRY 
It will be remembered by all who had part in the early councils 
of the Museum, during the days prior to its opening, that one 
of the most active in seeking to determine in advance the posi- 
tion which the Museum might hold in the community was 
Doctor Dudley P. Allen, one of the original Trustees of the 
Museum, who unfortunately died some months before the 
Museum opened. 

Doctor Allen from the beginning laid stress upon the fact 
that, to be really useful, the modern museum should bind itself 
in the most intimate way to the life and industry of the com- 
munity, and that the museum which did not do this was tailing 
in its trust. He urged that the Museum should as far as possible 
develop its collections along lines which would be most stimu- 
lating and valuable to the local manufactures, the university, 
the school of art, and to the practicing designers and artists of 
the city. Doctor Allen realized that one of the weaknesses in 
our present commercial system is the fact that the enormous 
scale of production and the almost universal introduction of 
machinery and subdivision of labor have taken away from the 
individual workman the sense of personal relationship to his 
work and that pride in the finished product which existed when 
one man, or a small group of men, was responsible for the entire 
production of each object. He further believed that the encour- 
agement of this individual point of view would be the surest 
way to revive in an increasing group of craftsmen a sense of 
tradition and responsibility which would inevitably result in 
the production of a higher order of workmanship. 

On the last trip which Doctor Allen made to New York he 
brought back with him four beautiful planes which had been 
used by cabinetmakers of the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
in Italy. These he presented to the Museum in the hope that 
the sight of such beautiful tools, so indicative of the pride of 
craft held by their former owners, would inspire some Cleve- 
land woodworkers to a keener and more personal attitude 
towards their work. Such an interest and pride on the part of 
our craftsmen might lead them to recover, so far as modern 
conditions permit, something of the beauty and simplicity 
inherent in the work done long ago by the owners of tools like 
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these. The seventeenth century woodworkers produced, perhaps 
unconsciously because of the inspiration and love of beauty 
which was in them, carpentry work and carving for ordinary 
use that to-day is treasured by great collectors and museums 
as objects of art which are deemed as important in their way 
as the works of great contemporaneous painters and sculptors. 

It seems advisable at this time to remind the many friends of 
Doctor Allen of this point of view, which was perhaps his most 
important contribution to the councils of the Museum in its 
formative stage. It is brought forcibly to mind as we prepare 
this special number of the Bu//etin and through it make a definite 
appeal to the industrial interests of the city to help the Museum 
to help them. 

The article contributed by Professor Bach of Columbia 
University and The Metropolitan Museum of Art, shows in how 
serious a manner this problem is being approached by the 
largest art museum in America. The statement of Dean Bailey 
of The Cleveland School of Art shows concretely his point of 
view as to the triple relation between the museum, the school 
and the industries. Every one in Cleveland knows, or should 
know, how earnestly the art school is striving to serve the 
industries of Cleveland and that in a few trades it has already 
secured a degree of sympathetic codperation. The beginning 
urged by Professor Bach has been made, and the school 
authorities, like the museum, are reaching out constantly to 
make these connections more useful and effective. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art desires to build up, with the 
codperation of the manufacturers of Cleveland, a number of 
important collections for the special benefit of local industries 
and the designers being trained therefor. Such exhibits have 
already been started in several fields as indicated below, and 
will be increased as rapidly as the limited funds of the Museum 
permit; but this should be a matter of such great benefit to the 
industries interested that the Museum should have their active 
cooperation in increasing these collections much more rapidly 
than is otherwise possible. It is suggested that each industry in 
Cleveland whose product is, by an enlightened imagination, con- 
sidered susceptible of benefit by Museum assistance, should 
make an annual appropriation to be used by the Museum for 
additions to the collections of special benefit to that industry. 
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Cleveland is one of the first cities in the country in the 
volume of its printing output, and should therefore have one 
of the best collections illustrating the great art of printing 
anywhere to be found. This could be accomplished in time if 
the printers of Cleveland would contribute several thousand 
dollars each year towards a fund for this purpose. The stimu- 
lating result of such a collection on the artistic standard of 
the printing output of Cleveland would be amazing if the 
printers encouraged their designers and compositors to study 
and profit by the material thus made available. Unfortunately 
but a small proportion of the immense volume of printing now 
produced here is to be compared with that of the few men who 
stand preéminently at the front as producers of artistic printing. 
The Museum has so far been able to make but a small beginning 
in collecting fine examples of the art of printing as illustrated 
by the work of the greatest men in the history of the trade. 

The textile industry in all its varied phases presents another 
important Cleveland industry which should greatly benefit by 
closer codperation with the Museum. In this field the collections 
are already more advanced. The important gift of textiles from 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade has been supplemented by other gifts 
and by the recent purchase from the Dudley P. Allen Fund of a 
remarkable collection of over a hundred rare examples of 
brocades and velvets. All of this material is available for study. 
It is exhibited from time to time as opportunity permits, and is 
rich in suggestion of color and design and should be more widely 
used. Should the clothing manufacturers, dressmakers, deco- 
rators and others interested realize its importance it would be 
constantly used, and they would raise funds annually to be 
placed at the disposition of the Museum to extend the collection 
as rapidly as possible. Another fine collection of European 
velvets and brocades could be secured at a cost of about one 
thousand dollars if the funds were available for its acquisition. 

Cleveland is one of the great iron and steel centers, and 
should own the most useful collection of fine examples of 
wrought iron and steel, cast bronzes, etc., as an inspiration to 
workers and designers in these fields. Due to the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance the Museum owns a notable 
collection of arms and armor, representing the high-water 
mark in the fabrication and decoration of this difficult material. 
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From the Dudley P. Allen Fund have been purchased the 
splendid examples of seventeenth century wrought iron which 
are an inspiration to designer and smith alike. These are but a 
beginning, and to them should be added the finest examples 
available as they come onto the market—and the manufacturers 
in this field should see in this need of the Museum their great 
opportunity to enrich the community artistically while making 
it possible to increase the quality of their production and thus 
make more sure their position among their competitors. 

There is a large amount of furniture made in Cleveland, and 
many people derive their living from this industry and interior 
decoration and allied pursuits. To all these the textile collection 
is useful; but to them especially does the furniture, paneling 
and wood-carving appeal. A good start has been made in this 
direction; but the opportunities to secure fine examples of 
furniture, wood-carving, etc., cannot be taken advantage of as 
often as they should be until those engaged in these industries 
lend their assistance in developing the Museum collections 
more rapidly along the lines of their special interests. Plans 
are in mind for a constructive program in this field, which can 
only be carried out when funds for the purpose are secured. 

There is no doubt that we are to depend more and more upon 
quality and design from now on. The manufacturer who does 
not see the writing on the wall and organize to meet the higher 
standard being called for, will inevitably lose to the man of 
vision who sees and heeds the warning. 

This is the new note of codperation between Museum and 
industry. Every facility at the Museum’s control is offered 
for the benefit of the community. Its every effort looks toward the 
raising of standards of taste and efficiency in life as well as in 
work. The Museum offers its services, but it can do no more 
than offer, either to the public or to the manufacturer or 
merchant whom it believes it can serve. 

The purpose of this Bulletin is to make clear one phase of 
usefulness which seems of great importance if the Museum is to 
fulfil its function and serve the community well. Its desire to 
serve is genuine and earnest, and it is hoped that some definite 
response will make it evident that those whom we wish to serve 
and coéperate with stand ready to aid in working out methods 
of making this mutual desire effective. 
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THE ART MUSEUM 
AS A FACTOR IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
DEAN OF THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


The history of industrial France since Napoleon; of industrial 
England since the Exposition of 1851; and of industrial Austria 
since 1900, proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that all 
industrial products may be improved through the education of 
the producer. Such education is threefold. It includes 

(1) Training in Technique. The fine thing is always of 
excellent workmanship. The craftsman must become skilful in 
the manipulation of his material. Here the slogans of the 
medieval teachers hold good: “Repetition is the mother of 
learning,” and “Practice makes perfect.” 

But perfect technique is no guarantee of excellence in design, 
without which industrial products are banal. The mere tech- 
nician will go on forever reproducing perfectly a thing as ugly 
as a cash-register or a bent-iron chair. He needs 

(2) Training in Taste. The fine thing is always beautiful to 
look at. The craftsman must know a good thing when he sees it. 
He must be familiar with the best that has been produced in 
his field, otherwise he has no standards by which to judge his 
own work. Here the museum of art must be his friend. The 
museum should furnish the industrial workers of the city 
examples of the finest household utensils, furniture, textiles, 
jewelry, printed matter, and useful objects of every kind, that 
the best craftsmen of all lands and times (including the present) 
have produced, that they may have esthetic ideals. 

But training in technique and in taste are not enough. Copyists 
are the result—craftsmen who adore the past and are content 
to reproduce its triumphs. Hence the necessity of the third 
factor, 

(3) Training in Design. The fine thing is always reasonable, 
justifiable on the basis of logic. It is the adequate embodiment 
of the idea, the appropriate expression of the motif, the unifi- 
cation of form and content. From a study of the best art of all 
kinds certain laws and principles have emerged which consti- 
tute the theory of design. That theory is a light upon the path 
of the craftsman, a gleam to guide his going, a star to allure 
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him to win fresh triumphs. To teach this theory is the function 
of the art school. 

But theory alone may produce fantastic designs. The 
theorist must keep in touch with the “practical man,” the 
technician, and both must go to the museum where the highest 
obtainable results of the union of theory and practice are to be 
seen. Knowing the best that has been produced, the craftsman 
with the skilled hand and the illuminated mind will be able to 
lead in the production of objects acceptable to a person of 
taste, objects worthy of a place in the ever-lengthening history 
of the arts, objects that cultivated people will be glad to buy. 

The best trade of the world always goes to the nation that 
produces the finest things. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBIT 


In order to indicate the types of material which should be useful 
to the manufacturers and craftsmen of Cleveland an exhibit of 
Industrial Art has been arranged in Gallery IX. 

Here have been gathered from the Museum collection, with 
notable additions lent from the collection of Captain and Mrs. 
Harry Payne Bingham, various groups of material which 
should be of direct stimulus to all interested in artistic produc- 
tions in the decorative arts. Included are superb examples of 
furniture of various periods, wrought iron, splendid cast 
furniture mountings in brass and bronze, textiles of many 
varieties, jewelry, pottery, etc., many of which will be referred to 
in a later issue. 

It is hoped that this exhibit will prove an incentive to stu- 
dents, designers and manufacturers to make wider and more 
intelligent use of the Museum collections and that the result of 
this codperation may be evident in the entries for the important 
exhibit of the work of Cleveland artists and craftsmen which is 
to be held in the Museum in May, 1919. 


TAPESTRY EXHIBITION 


On December first was closed the important exhibition of 
tapestries which had been extended for two weeks to make up, 
in part, for the long period during which the Museum was 
closed on account of the influenza epidemic. 
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This exhibit proved to be one of great importance, attracting 
visitors from out of town who agreed that it was perhaps the 
most comprehensive exhibit of tapestries ever held in America. 

The Museum expresses its thanks to the following local 
lenders who generously denied themselves the pleasure of 
having their tapestries in position for so long a period: Mrs. 
Edward W. Haines and Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss, Messrs. H. G. 
Dalton, Howard P. Eells, Myron T. Herrick, William G. 
Mather, John L. Severance and J. H. Wade. 

Appreciation and thanks are also due the following New 
York dealers who not only lent important tapestries for an 
extended period but also paid all the expenses of transportation 
and insurance: Without their codperation so successful an 
exhibit would have been quite impossible. 


L. Alavoine & Company. E. Gimpel & Wildenstein. 
William Baumgarten & Co., Inc. The Herter Looms, Inc. 
Dawson. Lewis & Simmons, Inc. 
Duveen Brothers. Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc. 


Edgewater Tapestry Looms. = Warwick House, Ltd. 

It is hoped that those who enjoyed the exhibition will take 
occasion when in New York to visit the establishments which 
aided us so liberally, renew acquaintance with the tapestries in 
the Cleveland exhibit and see others which can there be shown. 

The Museum can still supply copies of the catalogue of the 
Tapestry Exhibition for fifteen cents each. 


NOTES 


The Museum can use to advantage old copies of the Bulletin 
which readers can spare. These are needed to complete files for 
libraries, art museums, etc. The issues particularly needed are 
listed below: 

July, 1915; April, 1916; July, 1916; February, 1917. 


A special leaflet has been prepared, giving full particulars of 
the various lecture courses arranged for the winter of 1918-1919. 
Copies have been mailed to members, and additional copies for 
distribution will be mailed on request. Handsome cards 
announcing the lectures, size 1614x12!% inches, can also be 
supplied to friends who can make use of them. 
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tions. Engagements for such meetings should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the Mu- 
seum, with friends who may desire to help in 
this way. 

WHEEL CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, bulletins, etc., 
which are for sale may be found at the desk at the 
main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. tos p.m. A table 
d’hote lunch is served for 50 cents and afternoon 
tea for 30 cents, with a limited bill of fare of dairy 
dishes, etc., which are served to order. 
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